“Freedom for Galanskov! Freedom for the Baptists! Freedom for all political prisoners in the 
USSR! ” This is the leaflet CHURCH gave out in Moscow last Monday afternoon. See story, 
page 1, 


FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


CHURCH takes °°" 


on the KGB! 


Supporters of CHURCH— including 
the three back from Moscow—will 
stage a non-violent demonstration 
in support of prisoners of con- 
science in Russia outside the USSR 
Embassy in Knightsbridge at 1 pm 
this Saturday, June 22. 


Bob Overy writes: At 4 pm last Mon- 
day afternoon I had a phone call 
from Moscow. Viv Broughton was on 
the line—clear as a bell. “ Congratu- 
lations on your wedding anniversary,” 
he said, after some brief conversation 
about the weather. “ Thanks,” I re- 
plied. (I am unmarried.) That was the 
signal to a supporting group in Lon- 
don that the three supporters of 
CHURCH were about to start their 
demonstration in Mayakovsky Square. 


Thereafter, of course, Western corres- 
pondents in Moscow, who had been 
tipped. off in advance about the in- 
tended 5-day fast and leafleting, 
beamed the story right round the 
world. Quickly, in London, a small 
group of CHURCH supporters who 
had prepared to deal with press en- 
quiries, photos, biographical details, 
the English text of the leaflet, and so 
on, began the task of making sure re- 
porters got their facts right and—in 
so far as this was possible—of getting 
through to Moscow the essentially in- 
offensive nature of the organisation, 
CHURCH. 


Viv Broughton, a 25-year-old labora- 
tory technician, John Careswell, a 21- 
year-old Southampton University stu- 
dent, and Janette Hammond, a 20- 
year-old secretary in a_publisher’s 
office, had gone to the USSR in an 
organised party of tourists, smuggling 
in with them several hundred copies 
of a leaflet in Russian calling for the 
release of imprisoned Russian writers, 
Baptists and Ukrainians. They had in- 
tended to fast for five days in Maya- 
kovsky Square—and will continue 
their fast in any case until 4 pm this 
Saturday — but of course expected 
nonetheless to be arrested as soon as 
they made an attempt to distribute 
their leaflets. 


| Inside 
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John Ball’s Column 


As far as I can gather—the three are 
due to arrive back at London Airport 
at midnight tonight as I write—the 
demonstration in solidarity with 
prisoners of conscience in the USSR 
began immediately Viv Broughton 
left the post office in Mayakovsky 
Square. Quickly, it seems, he and 
Janette Hammond were arrested by 
KGB-men in plain-clothes (a Russian 
version has it that it was a citizens’ 
arrest} but not before Viv had 
stripped off his jersey to reveal the 
name of Galanskov in Russian in capi- 
tal letters across his tee-shirt. As they 
were driven off in a police van, the 
two threw their remaining leaflets out 
of the back. 


A few moments later, John Careswell 
began distributing leaflets until he 
too was arrested and spirited away in 
a taxi. “Impromptu discussions,” ac- 
cording to one report, broke out in 
the crowd concerning the contents of 
the leaflet—which included a state- 
ment from Bertrand Russell con- 
demning the conduct of the trials of 
Russian writers and extracts from a 
public letter, critical of the Galan- 
skov trial, circulated in Moscow last 
year by Dr Pavel Litvinov and Larisa 
Daniel. A couple of Western reporters 
are said to have been “roughed up” 
in the melee. The CHURCH three 
were interrogated and held in cus- 
tody for nine hours, before being 
released early on Tuesday morning. 


CHURCH began in Bromley, Kent, 
last summer with some young 


SQUARE 


Children playing in Powis Square, 
Notting Hill Gate, last Saturday 


LIBERATION 


action and declared the Square 
free. (Photo by Serena Wadham.) 


continued on page 5 after citizens had taken direct John Edmunds'reports, page 4. 


Roger Moody on the case of Jeremy Tupper 


Callaghan’s Vietnam conscript 


“England is still a risky place to 
be, but it may be ripe for a test 
case...”—RITA (Resisters Inside 
The Army) April Bulletin 1968. 


The story of Private Jeremy Tupper 
begins in 1967, when he left Cali- 
fornia after serving some months in 
the American Army. He was com- 
pletely open about his moral objec- 
tion to the war in Vietnam and, when 
his unit was due to be posted there, 
left it—using his own passport first to 
go to France and then, in November 
last year, to come to England. 


Not only was he permitted entry into 
this country but he and his wife lived 
here for five months before any police 
action was taken. The police then 
started visiting the Tuppers and ask- 
ing questions—but it took another 
two months before a warrant was 
issued for Jeremy Tupper’s arrest. 


Regrettably, Tupper was not in pos- 
session of any long-term legal advice 
and, on surrendering himself to the 
local police station, perhaps did not 
fully realise that he could, according 
to Jegal opinion, have asked for an 
adjournment in order to prepare a 
case. On being convicted of ‘“ deser- 
tion” he was taken into American 
military custody. At the moment he 
is at Lakenheath Base in Suffolk. 


The decision to hand over Tupper to 
the American authorities last week 
was made by the Home Secretary 
himself, Mr James Callaghan. Not the 
least disturbing aspect of the whole 
repugnant business was that, before 
pressure had been applied on the 
Government by Frank Allaun, Fenner 
Brockway, British Council for Peace 
in Vietnam and, more recently, Peace 
News, the Home Office was doing its 
level best to wash its hands of the 
affair by claiming that “ this is solely 
a police matter.” 


US pressure 


Moreover, during an interview in 
Whitehall on Monday, a deputation 
organised by Peace News and BCPV 
—comprising barrister Lord Gifford, 
American lawyer Howard Sachs, Mrs 
Tupper, David Winnick MP, and led 
by Frank Allaun—was told by Lord 
Stonham that the hand-over was 
made under considerable pressure 
from American authorities, who in- 
voked the Visiting Forces Act of 
1952. 


The Act allows parties to it to make 
a “specific or general” request for 
the hand-over of military deserters. It 
is now clear that the Act applies not 


just to individuals deserting — or 
AWOL—from units on duty in a “co- 
responding” country but also to any 
unit belonging to any country bound 
by the Act. 


The extraordinary delay between Mr 
Tupper’s arrival in this country and 
his subsequent prosecution was at 
least partly due to the slow grind 
involved in the machinery at the 
Home Office—theoretically “ consider- 
ing all the circumstances in his case.” 
There is also some strong suspicion 
that the British authorities may have 
tried to hint to Tupper that he should 
leave the country before the full 
force of the law fell upon him—in 
which case we have the added trag- 
edy of a man’s openness about the 
situation contributing directly to his 
present plight. The Home Office could 
hardly continue to delay action for 
long, when a member of the House 
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HERBERT MARCUSE on 
The Paris Rebellion 
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Michael Duane (ex-Head of Risinghill) defends his record 


Children are not factory fodder 


Last week we printed Leila Berg’s 
reply to Keith Pople’s review 
(‘Murder Or Folly?” May 17) of 
her book called “ Risinghill: Death 
of a Comprehensive School” (Peli- 
can Original, 6s). Here we print an 
additional reply from Michael 
Duane, ex-Head of Risinghill, with 
a rejoinder from Keith Pople. Over 
and above the material we have 
already published on this contro- 
versy, we have also received letters 
and comment from several other 
readers, including John Holt, 
author of “How Children Fail” 
and a leading thinker in libertarian 
education. However, since none of 
these contributions raises points 
additional to those that have 
already been expressed, we are 
now closing this correspondence.— 
Eds. 


At the head of an article purporting 
to be a review of Leila Berg’s book, 
Risinghill: Death of a Comprehen- 
sive School, Keith Pople quotes from 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Ethics an ex- 
tract that is intended to serve as the 
thesis round which his article is 
shaped. Unhappily the extract is 
lifted so completely out of its context 
that it distorts Bonhoeffer’s meaning 
into a rather simpliste statement— 
“* Telling the truth’... is not solely 
a matter of moral character: it is 
also a matter of correct appreciation 
of real situations and of serious re- 
flection upon them.” 


In order to examine this thesis in 

relation to the Risinghill context, Mr 

Pople selects a number of items from 

the book which, he alleges, illustrate 

his contention that far from my 

actions being those of ‘‘some prin- 
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cipled martyr” they were ‘in fact 
acts of incredible folly.” Corporal 
punishment is his first item. “ Du- 
ane,’ he says, “insisted on taking 
educational principles at their face- 
value—particularly this one, from the 
Newsom Report: ‘Corporal punish- 
ment is likely to delay rather than 
promote the growth of self-discipline 
and is humiliating to staff and pupils.’ 
These principles Duane put into prac- 
tice straightaway at Risinghill.” 


Now the way in which this statement 
is presented, with the use of “in- 
sisted” and “straightaway,” carries 
a strong suggestion that the staff 
were not referred to or involved in 
the decision to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment. A little later in the article 
it is stated that I was “ steadfast ” in 
principle “to the point of fanati- 
cism.” Yet it cannot be that mere 
oversight has caused him to miss the 
description on pages 61 and 62 of 
how the decision to dispense with 
corporal punishment was made as a 
direct result of a staff meeting at 
which I was not present. That staff 
meeting condemned the beating of a 
boy for stealing as being quite wrong 
in view of the boy’s home circum- 
stances and gave as its opinion that 
corporal punishment was unneces- 
sary. One might question how the 
“fanaticism” of the Headmaster’s 
determination to abolish corporal 
punishment at whatever cost to the 
staff had allowed him to have a 
Punishment Book and to initial it 
after the beating of the boy by his 
Head of House. 


Mr Pople takes the trouble to empha- 
sise that he has read the book twice, 
so it would seem to be particularly 
unfortunate that he managed to over- 
look the description on page 41 of 
how I started work in a school (Al- 
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Herbert Read: The 


Anarchist 


Herbert Read, who died on June 12 
at the age of 74, was a critic of art 
and society less influential than 
Ruskin in his day and less exclusively 
aesthetic in outlook than Roger Fry 
in his. Read championed the “ Mod- 
ern Movement” in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and design in its 
pioneering days and did a great deal 
to win acceptance for the succession 
of those revolutions in the arts— 
cubism, expressionism, imagism, sur- 
realism, abstraction—which this cen- 
tury has produced. 


He was also an anarchist and pacifist 
who used his position as an estab- 
lished poet and critic in order to gain 
a hearing for these outlooks in circles 
beyond those usually reached by 
minority propagandists. “My anar- 
chist convictions,’ he wrote last 
January, “have now lasted for more 
than 50 years. I date my conversion 
to the reading of a pamphlet by 
Edward Carpenter with the title Non- 
Governmental Society, which took 
place in 1911 or 1912.” 


He was one of the group of writers 
who became active propagandists 
under the stimulus of the Spanish 
Revolution of 1936. He contributed to 
the anarchist journal called Spain 
and the World and its successors and 
wrote the widely-read books, Poetry 
and Anarchism and The Philosophy 


Knight 


of Anarchism, which during the last 
war gained many adherents to the 
anarchist movement. His acceptance 
of a Knighthood in 1953 (‘‘for ser- 
vices to the arts”) estranged him 
from many anarchists who thought 
that, of the many compromises we 
have to make, this was one of the 
easiest to avoid. 


His Knighthood also made him ap- 
pear an Establishment figure in the 
eyes of the avant-garde in the arts 
and he probably realised this, writing 
sadly in 1962, ‘‘ The State, no doubt, 
is my scapegoat for a sense of frus- 
tration: and a very seductive goat it 
can be, offering security, responsi- 
bility, honours. This is the first mis- 
take one makes: to compromise with 
authority.” 


Read thought and wrote a great deal 
about education. He believed that 
anarchism had distinctive and revolu- 
tionary implications for teachers. 
Apart from his book Education for 
Peace and his Freedom Press pamph- 
let The Education of Free Men, he 
set out his educational philosophy in 
Education Through Art, of which he 
declared, “It is not often realised 
how deeply anarchist in its orienta- 
tion a work such as [this] is and was 
intended to be. It is of course humili- 
ating to have to confess that its 


success (and it is by far the most | 


derman Woodrow) where corporal 
punishment was frequent and im- 
proper. Leila Berg writes: 


“Mr Duane held a staff meeting. 
He said that he personally dis- 
approved very much of corporal 
punishment but wasn’t going to 
make things difficult for the staff 
before they supported his ideas 
[Emphasis added]. All that he in- 
tended to do now was to make sure 
that all caning conformed to the 
Ministry regulations; that is to say, 
from now on he would take respon- 
sibility for it.” 


The second item Mr Pople chooses to 
examine relates to ‘ Opposition from 
his own staff” and the fact that ‘“ The 
schools of which he has been Head- 
master have been rent asunder by 
controversy and unrest.’”’ Again, some 
curious blind spot has caused him to 
overlook pages 30, 33, and 35 in 
relation to Howe Dell School staff, 
and page 43 in relation to the staff of 
Alderman Woodrow School and, with- 
in a few paragraphs, totally to ignore 
what he has already himself quoted, 


“Mr Duane organised very frequent bh 


staff discussion meetings.” 


Staff weaknesses 


Mr Pople’s purpose in selecting these 
items is to show that I was insensitive 
to the weaknesses of my staff to the 
point of being harsh and cruel. See, 
for example, the incident where the 
ex-Head tells a girl, who has come 
to the school to get me to sign a form, 
that I am not in and that she must 
go away. Look at what Mr Pople does 
with this extract. He underlines the 
statement, “He had shown her up as 
a liar,” and thereby changes the 


meaning entirely by suggesting (a) 


influential book I have written) has 
been in spite of this fact.” 


Of all his books, the one most likely 
to give the greatest pleasure to the 
ordinary reader is Annals of Inno- 
cence and Experience, where his 
childhood on a farm in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire and the sudden 
transition to a boarding-school for 
orphans are vividly described. The 
book concludes with In Retreat, one 
of the finest pieces of writing to come 
out of World War I. 


A few years ago Read summed up his 
own character and attitude in these 
words: “That I can combine anarch- 
ism with order (for I have been a 


that I had heard what had passed 
between the teacher and the girl and 
had then (b) deliberately humiliated 
the teacher by exposing her as a liar 
in front of the girl. 


The original statement in the book is 
a simple and accurate description of 
what happened. I arrived on the 
scene ajter the exchange between the 
teacher and the girl, saw that the 
girl looked troubled and asked her 
why. Then, when she had explained 
her need, 1 simply signed the form. 
It was not till much later that I 
learned what had been said before I 
arrived, since the teacher had said 
nothing to me on arrival to indicate 
that she had put herself in an 
awkward position—possibly with the 
best of intentions to protect me from 
trivial worries — and needed extri- 
cating. 


Or again, how can it be that Mr Pople 
has overlooked the incident quoted 
on pages 93 and 94 where a young 
teacher, through an unfortunate mis- 
understanding on the part of some 
girls, was placed in what could have 
een a most embarrassing position, 
but where, because some time was 
spent in unravelling the causes of the 
misunderstanding, he was unbur- 
dened of possible damage to his 
reputation as a teacher? Clearly, Mr 
Pople is prepared to see only what he 
wants to and even, if need be, to 
bend what he sees to suit his purpose. 
What emerges from this tortuous 
caricature of a review is a failure 
either to establish his thesis or, more 
seriously, to see the central point of 
the whole book, 


What was intended to be the iain 
thesis of his review is, or could have 


continued o 
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pposite 
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good committee-man), a philosophy of 
strife with pacifism, an orderly life 
(beatniks and bohemians give me the 
creeps) with romanticism and revolt 
in art and literature—all this is ine- 
vitably scandalous to the conventional 
philosopher ... I hate all monolithic 
systems, all logical categories, all pre- 
tences to truth and inevitability. The 
sun is new every day.” 

CoLIN WaRD 


Colin Ward edits the monthly journal 
ealled Anarchy. Printed here with 
this obituary is “ Song For The Span- 
ish Anarchists,” written by Read in 
the early days of the Spanish Civil 
War.—Eds. 


SONG FOR THE 


SPANISH ANARCHISTS 


The golden lemon is not made 
but grows on a green tree. 

A strong man and his crystal eyes 
is a man born free. 


The oxen pass under the yoke 
and the blind are led at will. 

But a man born free has a path of his own 
and a house on the hill. ; 


And men are men who till the land 

and women are women who weave. 
Fifty men own the lemon grove 

and no man is a slave. 
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continued from page 2 


been, very important. What do we 
mean by truth in the sphere of hu- 
man relationships? On what basis is 
it possible to make a judgment about 
greater or lesser degrees of truth? 
At what point does truth for the 
individual become a lie for other 
individuals or for the group? How far 
is it possible, if at all, to express 
truth through a lie? But this thesis is 
never even set up, let alone examined 
through, for example, a _ careful 
analysis of a single incident in detail 
and as seen through the eyes of all 
participants. 

It is Mr Pople’s failure to see the 
central point of the book that brands 
him as a liberal intellectual in the 
true academic tradition so beloved of 
our British education system. He has 
not yet been corrupted so far as to 
become totally insensitive. His ex- 
perience in primary and_ other 
schools has enabled his sensitivity to 
be offended by the failure of a so- 
called Christian and democratic 
society to treat the children of the 
lower classes in either a Christian or 


a democratic manner. He has not yet 
allowed himself to identify totally 
with the principles and policies of the 
State, as so many teachers and ad- 
ministrators have done. And he can 
still protest against the ‘“‘sins of 
omission’ perpetrated by education’s 
officialdom.” 


Loosened integrity 


But what has happened to him, as 
has happened to most of those who 
emerge from the academic produc- 
tion-line, is a loosening of his own 
sense of personal identity: of a sense 
of personal integrity: of the capacity 
to think, feel, and act in an inte- 
grated and coherent way. -He is as 
much a victim of the alienation so 
powerfully described by Marx, by 
Durkheim, by Erich Fromm, and 
more recently by Ronnie Laing as is 
any dispossessed factory worker—ex- 
cept that, where the worker is alien- 
ated from property and the possibility 
of self-valuation, power, and control, 
Mr Pople is alienated from the 
deeper springs of his own feelings 


and has, therefore, to work at the 
cerebral level of the “ivory tower” 
intellectual. 


Like so many pathetic counterparts 
in left-wing movements, Mr Pople is 
torn by his need to preserve what is 
“ good” in our society (the shreds of 
his original identity) and to reform 
the “evil ”’—but he is unable to see 
that in this society the two are in- 
separable. His thinking is academic 
because it cannot be tested and re- 
shaped in action, like so much of the 
religious and political thinking in a 
society that preaches “Love thy 
neighbour” while it exploits the 
weak. The point of Leila Berg’s book 
is that the children of Islington, as 
of other deprived areas, are no less 
tender, sensitive, and responsive than 
those of Chelsea or Hampstead—but, 
in a society that measures all values 
by the criterion of profitability, they 
are being relentlessly moulded into 
factory-fodder with the connivance of 
a majority of the teaching profession, 
including many who believe them- 
selves to be Socialists, Communists, 
or Christians. 


KEITH POPLE (‘Duane is thoroughly misleading’) now asserts 


FOLLY, NOT MURDER 


I don’t know about “ the connivance 
of a majority of the teaching pro- 
fession ’—the whole thing sounds to 
me to have about as much validity 
as the hoary old “ Popish Plot ”—but 
I do know that when it comes to 
“identifying with the policies of the 
State,” as Mr Duane puts it, he him- 
self is not averse to being employed 
by it. Which is more than I am. 


IT regard Mr Duane’s attempted socio- 
logical and psychological analysis of 
myself as gratuitous and_ insulting, 
not to say arrogant. Indeed, if this is 
the sort of diatribe that anyone who 
disagrees with him can expect to 
receive, then I do not wonder at all 
that his school fell apart. “I was glad 
to escape,’ wrote Barry Turner 
recently when reviewing Leila Berg’s 
book in The Times Saturday Review 
—he was a graduate trainee teacher 
at Risinghill in 1962 and he was sym- 
pathetic! 


All I wish to say here about this 
polemic is that I think Mr Duane is 
precisely an excellent candidate for 
the very affliction—that of the “ ivory 
tower” intellectual—which he goes 
to such lengths to describe. But I 
would add the reservation that his 
analysis is really poor stuff—ama- 
teurish, crude, and wide of the mark. 
Apart from this, nearly everything 
Mr Duane says in his article is 


‘thoroughly misleading. And what is 


far worse, he—the person:at the 
centre of the controversy — doesn’t 
give us one single extra scrap of 
information about what went on at 
Risinghill but remains content merely 
to stick closely to the brief which 
Leila Berg seems to have prepared 
for him. Perhaps there is no “de- 
fence ” outside of her book. : 


The extract from Bonhoeffer’s Ethics 
which I used in my review was not in 
the least “lifted out of context.” 
“Telling the Truth” is the context: 
it happens to be the title of the 
chapter in Ethics from which the ex- 
tract is taken. I am surprised that 
Mr Duane draws attention again to 
Bonhoeffer, for the whole spirit of 
this man’s writing militates against 
him. For example, Mr Duane tries to 
make out that his staff came to a 
decision to abolish corporal punish- 
ment. independent of .their Head- 
master. But he himself interviewed 
most of the staff before they went to 
Risinghill (pages 51-54) so it is not 
unlikely. that they were aquainted 
with his views. 


Yet Jater, when these same teachers 
objected~ to his — tactless -announce- 
ment to the whole school, Mr Duane 
gave them very short shrift indeed— 
“When Michael: Duane’ made his 


announcement, these teachers were 
angry,” writes Leila Berg, “ because 
they were frightened and because 
their ordeal had been decreed by 
themselves. They said nothing at the 
time but later they said, ‘We didn’t 
mean you to tell the children,’ and 
Michael Duane said, simply, ‘ But you 
are not doing away with corporal 
punishment unless you tell the 
children’ (pages 61-62).” 


Also, Mr Duane must be very naive 
indeed if he thinks I don’t know the 
effect that the sort of announcement 
he made to staff at Alderman Wood- 
row School was meant to have. I’ve 
been in too many schools to be fooled 
by this one. When a Headmaster 
doesn’t approve of: something, he 
makes it his business to put a stop to 
it, regardless of what the rest of the 
staff thinks. But here again, of 
course, it wasn’t long before there 
was trouble. “ Others [teachers], less 
confident but equally belligerent, 
began storming into his study, haul- 
ing boys before them for punishment 
according to Ministry rules (page 
41).” Nor am I at all impressed when 
Mr Duane repeats that he organised 
“frequent staff discussion meetings ” 
—particularly when they ended up in 
the chaos which Leila Berg describes 
on page 69. 


Again, I claim that there was no dis- 
tortion whatever in the extract I gave 
regarding the incident of the ex- 
Head, the little girl, and _ the 
message: in fact, as Mr Duane well- 
knows, my account was taken ver- 
batim from Leila Berg’s book. How- 
ever, I could instead have chosen to 
underline the phrase, “And on a 
personal ‘evel he had rejected her 
friendship” — and thereby empha- 
sised even more the real nature of 
this “hostile” act. Moreover, con- 
trary to Mr Duane, I did not overlook 
the incident related on pages 93 and 
94 concerning the young teacher and 
the two girls: but I refrained from 
quoting it because it seemed to me to 
be banal in the extreme and illustra- 
tive of an obsession with matters of 
sex. (Readers who want more of this 
are referred to pages 118-125.) 


Finally, let me say that following the 
original widespread flush of enthusi- 
asm for Leila Berg’s book, I’ve been 
interested to read various accounts 
that have been published since my 
original review appeared in | this 
paper, which give another side to the 
picture altogether and entirely cor- 
roborate my own critical remarks— 
notably Terence Constable’s ‘“ The 
Risinghili Myth” in New Society for 
June 13 and an extremely cogent 
letter from a group of ex-teachers at 
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Risinghill in The Islington Gazette for 
June 11. 


It is a great pity that Mr Duane does 
not—or will not—-make the same 
admission to Peace News as that 
which he made to The Guardian, 
which on April 26 reported him as 
saying “The sudden abandonment 
of authoritarian discipline, when 
teachers were untrained to manage 
without it, was ‘the biggest blunder 
I made,’” And this at Risinghill— 
after he had previously been forced 
to resign over similar issues at Howe 
Dell School! So it was folly, after all, 
and not “ murder.” 
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National Council for Civii Liberties 
Emergency public meeting 


ON RACE 


Thursday, June 27, 7 pm, 


Friends House, Euston Read, 
London NW1. 


Speakers include: 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
Sam Silkin. QC, MP 
Alfred Allen, USDAW 
Christopher Logue 
Des Wilson 
Christopher Brocklebank Fowler 
Dr Howard Williams 
Joan Lestor, MP 
Martin Ennals 
Mrs Goodall 

(Southall Headmistress) 

Bishop of Woolwich 
Dipak Nandi 
Eleanor Bron 


THE CHAIRMAN CORDIALLY 
INVITES ALL FRIENDS OF THE 
NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL TO 
BE PRESENT AT ITS SIXTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY RECEPTION ON 
FRIDAY JUNE 28 AT 5 PM AT 
YORK ROOM, CAXTON HALL, 
SWI 

LORD RITCHIE-CALDER 
PRESIDING 

TICKETS FROM 29 GREAT JAMES 
STREET, LONDON WC1. 


South Africa 
Freedom Day 
Rally June 23 


SUNDAY: March from Hamilton Place 
(opp Hyde Park Corner) 1.45 pm. 
Rally Trafalgar Square 3 pm. 


OPPOSE APARTHEID—SUPPORT 
AFRICAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Speakers: Andrew Faulds, MP, Jack 
Jones, Transport & General Work- 
ers Union, George Kiloh, represent- 
ing Ad Hoc Youth and Students 
Committee, Joan Lestor MP, Paul 
Oestreicher, British Council of 
Churches, David Steel MP, Chair- 
man, Oliver Tambo, Acting Presi- 
dent-General, African National Con- 
gress (South Africa). 

ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT, 89 

Charlotte Street, London W1 

(580 5311) 


The political 
offender in Britain 


a public conference 
sponsored by 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


to consider the nature, methods and 
treatment of political protest. 


Saturday, June 22, 10 am to 7 pm 
at the Old Theatre, London School 
of Economics, Houghton Street, 
London WC2. Adm 5s. 


Speakers include: Peter Archer MP, 
George Clark, Louis Blom-Cooper, 
James Fawcett, Lord Gifford, Abdul 
Minty, Paul O’Higgins, Jim Radford, 
Roy Sawh, Rev Michael Scott, Tony 
Smythe, Nicolas Walter. 

Chairman: Sean McBride. 


Kids and protesters 
SPEAK-OUT cavort In Powis Square 


John Edmunds reports: Fer an hour 
last Saturday we had driven in my 
battered old car round the back 
streets of Portobello Market, using a 
“loud-hailer ”’ to announce a protest 
march to Powis Square and to de- 
mand that it be opened to the public. 
A few days before we had been in- 
furiated by the usual “fobbing off” 
tactics of the Kensington Council. Sir 
Maltby Crofton told us there is no 
hope of opening Powis Square this 
summer. 


So over one hundred Pacifists and 
Libertarian Socialists of varying shades 
gathered at Hennekeys Corner at 
Portobello Market and marched, with 
most of the local public’s approval, 
to the Square. The high fencing was 
torn down and some 200 men, women, 
and children cavorted on the forbid- 


den weed-grown foliage. The barbed- 
wire drew blood from some hands as 
about 20 policemen looked on, deeply 
involved in protracted arguments. 


We all felt overjoyed- and exuberant 
at our amazing success and marched 
back once again to tell everyone that 
they were invited to join us at a 
party in the Square, the fencing of 
which had now been torn down at 
two other places, 


No doubt the tremendous work that 
George Clark and other less pacifi- 
cally minded people had done before 
us had swung public opinion and 
awakened the needs of the local 
populace, many of whose children 
are killed and maimed for lack of 
play-space in the slum streets of this 
area in otherwise rich Kensington. 


A fair deal for Poor 


A correspondent writes: So far re- 
action here in Washington to the 
Poor People’s Campaign has been 
mixed. The city authorities—after 
tough negotiation with leaders of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC)—allowed the use of 
a stretch of beautiful park-land be- 
side the Lincoln Memorial for a 
camp-site. 

Mayor Walter Washington, one of 
only three black Mayors in America, 
is treating the campaign with due 
seriousness, and is found sympathetic 
by the demonstrators. Dignitaries, 
including Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, Mayor Lindsay of New 
York, and film-stars galore, stream to 
pea lg and wish the campaign 
well. 


But the Senate and Congress, focal 
point for the marchers’ demands, are 
in paroxyms of distress and fear. Not 
about the poverty in the nation, so 
cruelly manifest by the poor people’s 
presence here, but about the possi- 
bilities of violence if they are allowed 
to stay. The only legislation so far 
proposed relating to the campaign 
has nothing to do with increasing 
help for the poor and everything to 
do with getting them out of town 
post haste. 


Potential danger 


Recent euts, forced on the Admini- 
stration’s domestic spending by Con- 
gress, mean that social welfare will 
suffer first and most. But even if, as 
leader Reverend Abernathy says, it 
takes forever, the poor people are 
determined to stay in Washington till 
they get a better deal. And they are 
responding to his calls made across 
the country, to come to the capital 
“in numbers without number.” 


It is here that the potential danger in 
the campaign lies. The city authori- 
ties, in staking out the camp-site, 
gave permission for only 3,000 people 
to stay there. Already there are some 
2,000 living in the plastic and ply- 
wood A-frame shacks, stacked like 
modern wig-wams beside the Reflect- 


BIAFRA: prospects for peace 


Hear Sir Louis Mbanefo, Biafran delegate to Kampala Peace Talks. 
Monday, June 24, 7 pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1 
Organised by Britain Biafra Association, 46 Tytherton Road, N19. 


ing Pool. Hundreds more cam- 
paigners are living in churches and 
homes round the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, and hundreds more are en 
route from the mid-West and the far- 
West. 


The practical problems in housing 
these people are enormous. I saw 
trenches being dug by volunteer 
Washington residents to run water- 
pipes into a shower. Asked about 
waste drainage, one digger shook his 
head: ‘I don’t know, I guess it all 
goes back to Mother Earth.” 


Rain, mud, rats 


Mother Earth at the site’s very flat 
spot is not particularly receptive, 
however, and large muddy patches 
remain as testimony to heavy though 
brief rains which have recently been 
hitting the city and which caused the 
whole camp to be evacuated for a few 
days. Rented, portable chemical 
latrines, which have to be changed 
daily, are presently in use at the site 
but are eating huge holes in the cam- 
paign budget. 


The plywood shacks, not as high as a 
man, can accommodate six camp- 
beds. Ventilation, in these still cool 
days, is proving a problem—though, 
when the spring rains stop, the poly- 
thene “roofs” can be lifted off to 
allow air circulation. The shacks are 
neatly constructed to let water drain 
off and also light enough for two men 
to move, if the architect-designed 
“town-plan ’” proves not to the liking 
of the citizens. 


One woman I spoke to from Missis- 
sippi had her mother, her husband 
and three children with her. “ You’ve 
brought the whole family,” I said. 
“Ob no,” she replied. “My whole 
family would fill this camp-site on 
their own.” She laughed but said she 
felt at home anyway. 


And why not? Whatever the discom- 
forts and potential dangers of life in 
this new  shanty-town, they only 
duplicate the conditions left behind 
all over the country. They may even 
be an improvement. Last month, for 
example, a three-week-old black baby, 
Tammy Douglas, was killed and 
partially eaten by rats in Wake 
County in North Carolina. At least 
the residents of Resurrection City 
know that if the rats, already a men- 
ace in the Potomac Park, move in on 
their garbage dumps and_ babies, 
prompt action will be taken—under 
television arc lights. 

And if they are getting only one meal 
a day, filled out with sandwiches and 
fruit, Washington’s new poor people 
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A street in Saigon after a rocket 
has struck, A “friendly” NLF 
rocket. In response, American gun- 
ships “take out” the site it was 
fired from—and also anyone in the 
area. Result: the US gets an excuse 
for re-escalating, the NLF re-assert 
control and gain backing from 
those hit by the reprisals. Every- 
one’s happy. 


People! 


are at least getting that food regu- 
larly. Also, many of the children are 
getting immunisation shots and other 
medical care for the first time in 
their lives. 


Camp organisers see the close press 
attention and curious tourists who 
peer over the picket fence surround- 
ing Resurrection City as a danger. 
Young men acting as marshals let no 
one into the site without credentials, 
and the press have restricted hours 
of entry and are escorted when they 
do come in. 


“Those people out there think you’re 
clowns,” I heard a preacher telling 
some of the campers assembled in 
the huge tent for church. “ But you’re 
here to show them something serious. 
You’re not clowns, and you’re not 
here to sightsee. You’re here to get 
laws passed and benefits for the 
millions of poor around this country 
who couldn’t come to Washington 
themselves.” 


Black Power groups, not in sympathy 
with the strategies of the Poor 
People’s Campaign, say it is no more 
than a “stay-in,” a direct descendant 
of the sit-ins and pray-ins so much a 
part of Dr King’s civil rights demon- 
strations in the early 1960s. They 
fear that the concentration of black 
people (very few of the campaigners 
are not black) will unleash massive 
police force and result in heavy 
casualties. 


Embarrassment 


But it is obvious that DC Transit, and 
Washington as a whole, need fear 
nothing from their new neighbours 
except the embarrassment of being 
stared in the eye by the nation’s poor. 
As the  super-jets, evidence of 
America’s technological and financial 
abundance, zoom in and out of 
National Airport, seeming to skim the 
very “roofs” of Resurrection City, 
underneath the poor people are plot- 
ting nothing more dangerous than a 
fair deal. 


Perhaps it is the campaigners who 
should be frightened. Frightened of 
the possibility of Molotov Cocktails 
being tossed by malevolent hands 
over their picket-fence as the summer 
heat turns the plywood shacks to 
tinder. Even more frightened of the 
indifference and reluctance to act of 
the legislators to whose very door- 
step they have had to come —in 
desperation. 
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USAF Aiconbury 


USAF Alconbury is a fighter-recon- 
Nalssance base equipped with Phan- 
toms, situated near the Al in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. On Sunday June 29 an 
attempt is to be made to walk onto 
the base and occupy the main runway. 
At the same time a supporting picket 
is planned outside the base. It is also 
hoped to contact American service- 
men and their families in the course 
of the demonstration and encourage 
them to work for an end to the Viet- 
ham war. Full details, with .map, 
from: Aleonbury 29 June Committee, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Students talk at LSE 
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Arms ior Nigeria via Bristol? 


Kevin McGrath writes: Coming into 
Whitehall on Sunday June 23, in time 
for those taking part to join the end 
of the Anti-Apartheid South Africa 
Freedom Day Rally, will be a second 
march organised by Save Biafra. 


On the way it will call at the Russian 
Embassy and also 10 Downing Street, 
calling for an end to both countries’ 
arms-supplies to Federal Nigeria. Cas- 
ualties from war (Russian bombers, 
British bullets) and famine (the 
blockade and invasion increasingly 
depends on British arms, vehicles, 
and advisors, as other countries get 
cold feet) are mounting rapidly. 


Whether secession was justified in 
the first place (an academic question 
in view of the 30,000- massacred 
Easterners that preceded it) becomes 
increasingly irrelevant. ‘“ There is no 
intention at this stage to starve them 
out” was how Nigeria’s Minister for 
Information blandly put it last week. 
Our italics, added to emphasise that 
talk of genocide is not just alarmist 
propaganda. 


While Oxfam does its bit to try to get 
1,000 tons of dried milk costing 
£120,000 into Biafra, the British Gov- 
ernment has at last been prodded by 


—act at Hornsey 


Kevin McGrath writes: When the 
press gathered at the Television 
Centre to see the dreaded foreign 
student agitators on Wednesday 

‘morning last week, the overwhelming 
popecssion was of deepening bore- 
om. 


Chit-chat about Vietnam (“I’m on 
call—that means another plague shot. 
No joke, the last time it gave me 
plague, the BBC looked after me.... 
Now the Viet Cong have started hit- 
ting the part of Saigon where the 
press all live—and we were thinking 
they were on our side ”) gave a sense 
of unreality to the whole occasion. 
Not surprisingly, the unreality and 
boredom has percolated down to the 
public. “ Not more bloody students ” 
must by now be the virtually unani- 
mous, though largely unfair, com- 
ment. 


““Are you a Communist, Mr Cohn- 
Bendit?”’ was the pattern-setting 
question. But when what sounded 
like a sten-gun opened up on some 
undefined roof-top overlooking Cohn- 
Bendit and the others, interest—with 
some apprehension, though not much 
—flared momentarily in the press 
crowd. Within seconds it became 
clear that it wasn’t an assassination 
attempt, and attention flagged. Ap- 
parently the guilty party was a work- 
man with a rivet-gun. 


At LSE next night, with the general 
press excluded, rather more useful 
communication was possible. It soon 
became obvious that Miss Yugoslavia 
—delightful though she looked—had 
very little in common with her com- 
panions, after a monotoned eulogy 
for Tito and an attack on “negative 
elements ’—by which it turned out 
she meant Djilas. 


The most impressive—partly because 
they showed signs of a sense of 
humour markedly lacking elsewhere 
—were Lewis Cole (from Columbia) 
and Daniel Cohn-Bendit. Both demon- 
strated that in spite of the Labour 
Government, there is a useful place 
for a degree of pragmatism. 


Next day the home-grown brigade 
took over at LSE, setting up RSSF 
(Revolutionary Socialist Students 
Federation). Student after student 
stood up, said his three-minute mani- 
festo, and sat down. The fact that the 
whole thing was going on with the 


full consent of the LSE authorities 


may have been one of the reasons 
why it felt so artificial: talk in a 
context of talk. 


Meanwhile, a few miles away at Horn-_ 


sey College of Art, talk in a context 
of action continued (alongside action 
in a context of talk). By now a large 
proportion of students are busy work- 
ing on group or individual projects. 
Plans are going ahead for keeping 
Hornsey open through the summer 
under its new management, so that 
work can continue and outsiders 
(school-leavers etc) can have a go. 


This is an approach that would seem 
appropriate to explore for all univer- 
sity students who believe in the pos- 
sibility of Free Universities. The only 
just objection to taking over (that 
this interferes with the rights of 
other students who prefer to get 
“educated” more conventionally) no 
longer applies. The authorities would 
find it embarrassing to stop students 
running a Free University in the long 
vacation. 


the growing chorus of criticism into 
making a predictable effort at justify- 
ing its policy. That much of the 
attack comes from those who feel no 
similar inhibitions over backing 
America in Vietnam is balanced per- 
haps by those whose curiously select- 
ive consciences act similarly in the 
other direction. 


Since Michael Stewart’s main point in 
the House of Commons—in the face 
of singularly pusillanimeus attack, in 
spite of the impression given in the 
press—was that supplying arms io a 
country is the best way of stopping it 
from fighting a war, if can presum- 
ably be only a matter of time before 
Britain starts shipping arms to Hanoi. 


Now that Holland, Britain’s partners 
in Shell and Unilever (both with 
major interests in Nigeria-Biafra) is 
joining Czechoslovakia in cutting off 
arms-supplies, it seems quite possible 
that there could be a Govern- 
ment climb-down, Stansted-style. This 
makes pressure of all kinds—legal, 
quasi-legal, and downright illegal— 
more relevant than ever. Hence Sun- 
day’s march, and the rally to be held 
in Trafalgar Square on July 7. 


It now looks—according to Save 
Biafra—as if most arms from Britain 
are going out via Bristol, the source 
being Birmingham. Fuller informa- 
tion welcome, either to Save Biafra 
(272 /2554) or Peace News. 


CHURCH in Moscow 


from page 1 


Christians who believed that “the 
church was messed up politically and 
Spiritually and that it was failing to 
take revolutionary action in the ways 
of truth.” “Since the church can only 
be the community of men and women 
acting out the radical teaching of the 
man called Jesus Christ, and since 
the community that is known as the 
church has repeatedly refused to do 
just that, then it relinquishes its right 
to call itself the church,” says a 
CHURCH handout. Those who have 
opted out of the church, or who have 
“done their good thing” inside or 
outside the church amidst massive 
condemnation, make up ‘the only 
church that exists, and lay claim with 
us to the name of CHURCH.” 


Most of CHURCH’s activities so far 
have been concerned with opposing 
the American war in Vietnam or with 
Russian prisoners of conscience. Viv 
Broughton has written regularly for 
Peace News on many subjects and 
gave us the essay on disarmament by 
Yurii Galanskov which we published 
on December 1, 1967, under the title, 
“The Bomb in the Human Head.” All 
three arrested in Moscow are mem- 
bers of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, and John Careswell is about to 
take up a full-time appointment as 
the FoR Youth Organiser. 


The parents of the three seem to 
have come out particularly well from 
the grilling that the press has given 
them over the last two days with, in 
the circumstances, some fine state- 
ments in support of their far-away 


offspring. In spite of the Gerald 
Brooke case, the CHURCH three and 
their supporters in London were al- 
ways fairly confident that they would 
be deported after interrogation. One 
of the London evening papers sug- 
gested stupidly on Tuesday that Tariq 
Ali ought now to try his luck in 
Moscow. What CHURCH has demon- 
strated, nonetheless, is that Christian 
pacifists are capable of showing in 
the present world situation as much 
relevant courage and concern for 
injustice as anybody. 


House of Lords, my foot—I’ve got 
money in Rhodesia! 


Callaghan’s conscript for Vietnam 


from page 1 


of Lords had taken an interest in the 
matter and both the Tuppers (in 
May) had applied to them for exten- 
sion of visas and work-permits. 


The Labour Administration, headed 
by politicians who in the past tried 
strenuously to defeat Tory deporta- 
tion orders against Robert Soblen, 
Chief Enaharo, and others, chose not 
to resist American pressure—though 
the State Department has itself ad- 
mitted that “we cannot demand the 
return of deserters under any of our 
treaty obligations”” (May 22, 1967— 
emphasis added). 


Michael! Randle 


The Save Greece Now defence party 
taking place this Saturday (June 22) 
has had its venue moved. It will not 
be in Fitzjohn’s Avenue but at 21 
Rumbold Road, London SW6. En- 
trance still 5s. 


So Britain has now burned one of the 
last bridges between tacit support 
and direct participation in the war. 
Jeremy Tupper has been committed 
to war by a British court. Signifi- 
cantly, the NCCL suggests that for 
some time the Home Office has been 
under pressure from the Foreign 
Office to take a ‘“‘ stronger” line on 
Vietnam and that Mr Tupper’s case 
is an example of such inner pressure. 


The result of HMG’s dishonourabie 
behaviour is that Jeremy Tupper 
could now be sent directly to Viet- 
nam, there to face court-martial. It 
is not likely that this will happen— 
but, in principle, he can be sent al- 
most anywhere and, in theory, he 
could be shot if he refused to fight 
after conviction at court-martial. So 
far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, ‘‘ we trust the American pro- 
cess of law”—therefore there is 
absolutely no question of considering 
asylum for Mr Tupper on grounds 
that he faces ‘“‘ persecution ” or death. 


fact it isn’t, since he could be shot, as 
already noted, and the Home Office 
does not have any hard definition of 
“ persecution ”’—then we have every 
right to insist that the British Gov- 
ernment fully justify its proclaimed 
confidence in “ the American process 
of law.” This becomes even more 
essential now that international law- 
yers—for example, Lawyers Commit- 
tee on American Policy Towards 
Vietnam, or the defence counsel of 
Dr Spock et al—have testified that 
under the Nuremberg Declaration it 
is not only right but obligatory for 
individuals such as Tupper to refuse 
service in the Vietnam War. 


Denmark and France, also bound by 
the Visiting Forces Act, do not feel 
themselves obliged to hand over 
deserters — while Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium “try hard to avoid see- 
ing things” (RITA). No Government 
can hide behind the paragraphs in its 
international law while conniving at 
the possible breach of international 


However, if this is the case—and in law, as ours has done. 
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BILL HILLIER continues the debate on the ‘victims of architecture’ 


THE WAY DECISIONS ARE TAKEN 


Following Roger Moody’s article 


(May 31) on the Ronan Point | 


tower-block disaster and the “ basic 
unnaturalness of living upward,” 
Bill Hillier looks at some of the 
problems involved in humanising 
design. 


Architecture in this country has a 
long tradition of applied social ideal- 
ism. Sometimes misguided, some- 
times ineffectual, it has usually re- 
asserted itself when conditions were 
there to foster it. In particular, the 
years following World War II saw a 
massive influx of socially-minded 
architects into the local and central 
Government structure, greatly  in- 
creasing their power to realise their 
aims and values. Though perhaps it 
lacks the most famous names and the 
most publicised buildings, architec- 
ture today is unusually strong in this 
country as a constant and articulate 
pressure throughout the complex 
structure by means of which society 
creates its own physical environment. 


The achievements. of the post-war 
years include the CLASP system of 
school-building which brought all the 
users of the building in at the design 
stage: the new towns—for all their 
faults, the most ambitious pro- 
grammes of their kind in the world: 
and the LCC Architects Department 
which, almost single-handed, demol- 
ished the idea of council housing as 
“charity housing” to be built as 
cheaply and unattractively as pos- 
sible, But all this is past history now. 
Something seems to have gone wrong. 
The Ronan Point disaster in Canning 
Town last month only brought to a 
head the feline that people are the 
victims of architects and planners 
rather than‘ their grateful benefici- 
aries and that “solutions” are being 
imposed from above which do vio- 
lence to basic human needs. The 
physical beauty of many tower-blocks 
serves only to exacerbate and empha- 
sise the chasm of understanding 
between the decision-makers and 
those who must live with the conse- 
quences. 


Are tower-blocks a sociological dis- 
aster? The fact is, nobody knows. 
Roger Moody quotes only the opinion 
of two Medical Officers of Health 
(one before the flats were even built) 
in support of his assertion that high 
living is “unnatural” and_ that 
“people don’t like it,” but it is 
equally well established that many 
people like living in tower-blocks and 
that many others are too confused to 
know. There is no adequate research 
to support any pat conclusion at all. 
The point is not that high living is 
right or wrong but that there has 
been a total failure to develop an 
effective dialogue between designers, 
social scientists, housing administra- 
tors, and the “ victims.” For 20 years 
we have been building tall blocks 
because of the pressure on urban 
land, with virtually no idea of their 
human and social consequences. 


The tower-block issue is probably 
now of academic interest only. The 
new “cost yard-sticks”’ introduced 
by the Ministry of Housing, and made 
effective by sanctions on subsidies, 
are likely to make buildings which 
require frames and lift systems too 
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expensive. Also, architects—in spite 
of being pilloried as the chief villains 
of the tower-blocks policy—have be- 
gun to evolve ingenious ways of 
achieving high densities (in terms of 
persons to the acre) at a low level 
and at a lower cost. Since this is 
likely to be the way of the future, 
how can we avoid discovering ‘“ high- 
density low-level neurosis”? in 20 
years, just as we have now discovered 
“ high-level hysteria’ and just as we 
once discovered our old but forgotten 
friend ‘suburban neurosis” in the 
Thirties? Instead of being wise after 
the event, how can we begin to under- 
stand and predict the effects of de- 
sign and administrative decisions on 
people and then plan accordingly? 


Pseudo-science 


The answer to this must be two-fold: 
first, improve through research the 
basis of knowledge on which deci- 
sions are taken: second, widen the 
basis of decision-taking to include all 
those people who have something 
vital to contribute, including the 
“ victims ’—moreover, bring them in 
at the “strategic” level of planning 
and design rather than merely asking 
whether or not such and such a solu- 
tion will work or, worse, asking them 
after it is built. 


But first of all we must ask, What 
kind of research? — because many 
people have in fact claimed to bring 
scientific principles to bear on these 
problems. Alexander and Chermay- 
eff’s Community and Privacy may or 
may not be “a classic of modern city 
planning’? as Roger Moody claims, 
but it is certainly a classic of pseudo- 
science. The method of science is to 
deduce hypotheses from observable 
facts or to formulate hypotheses and 
then test them by observing facts. 
But Alexander and Chermayeff state 
their hypotheses in highly-charged 
language as self-evident facts (that 
cities are crushing people, that the 
nuclear family must remain the basic 
unit of sociefy) and then relegate 
science to showing how their assump- 
tions can be put into practice. 


Their “scientism” in effect cloaks 
yet another set of untested prejudices 
about how we should live. They 
shirk the prime need for research in 
this field, which is to formulate and 
test some decent hypotheses about 
how different kinds of people really 
respond to different environmental 
conditions. Only then can we go on 
to find out how physical environment 
can bring psychological and_ social 
satisfaction at the deepest level. 


In this respect, the much used “ social 
surveys” of “user satisfaction” on 
new estates are also inadequate—but 
for different reasons. A whole. gen- 
eration of sociologists, trudging 
round new developments and asking 
questions about layout, amenity, and 
“community development,” has pro- 


/ 


duced a mass of highly-suspect data 
from which it is impossible to make 
generalisations that help the de 
signer. The overwhelming impression 
from these surveys is of total con- 
fusion on the part of the tenants, 
induced at least in part by the cru- 
dity of the methods used to ascertain 
their needs. 


When you think about it, the reasons 
are obvious. Each building—or set of 
buildings—is itself an hypothesis 
made by the designers about human 
behaviour and needs. The tenants 
who answer the sociologists’ ques- 
tions are already conditioned by liv- 
ing in that hypothesis and can only 
relate it to their previous experience. 
By definition, these investigations can 
only lead either to minor improve- 
ments in a system whose basic as- 
sumptions remain unquestioned or a 
return to what existed previously. 
This is why we have gone on building 
tall blocks for families to live in for 
20 years, to the accompaniment of a 
wistful middle-class chorus about the 
destruction of organic communities. 


A much more basic kind of research 
is needed which looks at all kinds of 
people in all kinds of environments 
and which can ultimately free us 
from the conditioning effects of our 
past mistakes and open the way to 
undreamt-of experiments. For ex- 
ample, instead of asking people to 
tick off answers to questions about 
privacy, we need to understand what 
meaning (or range of meanings) the 
word “‘ privacy” has for people. Are 
“community ’’ and “ privacy” oppo- 
sites or are they aspects of each 
other? What does it mean, that some 
people close curtains at the earliest 
opportunity whereas others like to 
see and be seen? Do some people see 
a room as a haven and others as a 
vantage-point? Does community-de- 
velopment depend on _ the _ prior 
establishment of the security of 
privacy? Is it possible to reiterate a 
spectrum of attitudes which could be 
allowed for in design? Architects 
have to assume they know the 
answers to all these questions simply 
in order to build at all. On the 
whole, they are well-aware that they 
don’t know and are desperate for 
advice. 


Academic confines 


The answers to these and other ques- 
tions can only be found when social 
scientists become immersed in plan- 
ning and design from the earliest 
stages and relegate method to ‘its 
rightful place as a necessary adjunct 
to involvement, imagination, and 
creative thought. Sociologists in par- 
ticular have for too long sought their 
salvation in academic respectability 
by a “ proper” use of scientific meth- 
od. And what architects do at the 
moment—they must make ° predic- 
tions about what people are like,’ how 


How can we avoid “high-density 
low-level neurosis,” asks Bill Hil- 
lier, “ now that we have discovered 
‘high-level hysteria’?’’ How can 
we begin to predict the effects’ of 
design decisions on the community? 
Above, high-density low-level hous- 
ing at Harlow New Town in Essex. 
Photo by de Burgh Galwey, copy- 
right “The Architectural Review.” 


they behave, and how they can be 
socially and psychologically satisfied 
—is much more risky and often 
wrong. Social scientists have not so 
far been able to escape from their 
academic confines to the point where 
they can contribute anything positive 
to this hazardous process. As a result, 
they have not participated at the 
strategic level in the formulation of 
objectives or in the decision-making 
processes that put them into effect. 
They have only been evaluators—and 
rather poor ones at that—of other 
people’s ideas. 


Where research has escaped from the 
confines of what already exists, the 
results have been remarkable. A re- 
search group in Cambridge under 
Sir Leslie Martin and Lionel March 
has shown that by simply en- 
larging the size of the road grid, 
all the buildings in a densely-popu- 
lated area of London (3 mile by 3 
mile) can be accommodated in seven 
stories round the perimeter, leaving 
an open area the size of St James 
Park inside. They have also shown 
that in the same way the whole of 
the projected population by the year 
2000 can be well-housed on less land 
than is now in use for housing. These 
discoveries could be of immense im- 
portance for the future of these 
islands, provided we can escape from 
the prison of past assumptions about 
land-ownership. 


Most important of all is that these 
ideas should be debated not just by 
a closely-knit elite of specialists but 
by the whole community—otherwise 
we will go under to the time-and-cost 
merchants of the Seventies. The de- 
signers need communities behind 
them and they need to learn from 
them. It is quite possible that much 
of the present dissatisfaction with 
housing is not a result of the physical 
environment itself but of the whole 
social framework of housing. Child- 
ren piddling in lifts may be a valid ex- 
pression of disgust at the remote 
bureaucracies which seem to control 
that most powerful image, the home. 
Bureaucratic paternalism is not good 
enough. The way decisions are taken 
is as important in the total sociology 
of environment as are the decisions 
themselves. 


Bill Hillier is a regular contributor to 
Peace News on Middle East politics. 
He works at RIBA—Royal Institute of 
British’ Architeets. His views ex- 
pressed here are not necessaril 
those of -RIBA. 


Letters 


Transplants 


Betty Roszak’s shrill, almost hysteri- 
cal, denunciation of spare-part sur- 
gery (‘The Dream of Dr Moreau,” 
June 7) omitted the “‘ value-loaded ” 
fact that such surgery is intended to 
save lives. Perhaps Mrs Roszak should 
ask Dr Blaiberg whether transplant 
operations are worthwhile. Were I to 
fall grievously ill I would rather com- 
mend myself to Dr Barnard, who 
might treat me like a slab of meat, 
than to Mrs Roszak who, in her pas- 
sionate concern for the integrity of 
human life, would let me die on prin- 
ciple. There is a paramount need for 
more compassion and less moralising. 
Nicholas Griffin, 

Beaumont Hall, 

Stoughton Drive South, 

Leicester. 


Germinal Choice 


Anthony Buzzatti-Traverso, like most 
writers on genetic engineering, pre- 
occupies himself (“ Biological Engin- 
eering and New Moral Responsibili- 
ties,’ June 7) with techniques far in 
the future and ignores the technology 
available today. 


The presently feasible method that 
appears most promising is that which 
the late Dr H. J. Muller called Ger- 
minal Choice. He envisaged a married 
couple selecting the man whose quali- 
ties they most wished to see in their 
children. With the methods developed 
by Dr J. K. Sherman for freezing 
human sperm indefinitely, the donor 
need not even be still alive if a quan- 
tity of his sperm had been frozen 
before his death. 


A great strength of Germinal Choice, 
and its defence against becoming 
misused by an authoritarian Govern- 
ment, is its lack of need for central- 
ised control. Each couple participat- 
ing “votes” for its favourite donor 
without considering the wishes of 
military or other Government plan- 
ners, ‘ 
Some people view Germinal Choice as 
an important means for human 
betterment, while others regard it as 
positively disgusting, but most would 
agree it is worthy of serious dis- 
cussion. 

Edward Smith, 

361a Portobello Road, 

London W10. 


Scottish Nationalists 


Philip Seed’s report on the Scottish 
National Party conference in Aber- 
deen (June 7) made me sick! There 
is nothing more nauseating than the 
contortions of so-called “ non-violent 
intellectuals” who for years have 
hammered down our throats the need 
for breaking with hypocrisy, rejecting 
Parliament, etc, and are now trying 
to justify their marching with the 
Nationalists who have firmly commit- 
ted themselves to the maintenance of 
a bigger and better police force and 
armed Services. 


Having lived in Scotland for over 40 
years and followed keenly the rise of 
nationalism—and, incidentally, being 
working-class and an active trade- 
unionist—it amazes me how Mr Seed 
can attend a three-day conference 
that was obviously setting its sails to 
suit all winds and then report with 
any great accuracy or conviction that 
this Scottish National conference was 
about “ welfare-politics” and not 
“ power-politics.” He obviously knows 
nothing of the high-handedness of the 
executive and their tactics against 
many individuals, particularly mem- 
bers of the Dundee group. 
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Finally, I would be interested to 
know the impression created by 
Councillor George Leslie (on the SNP 
executive and a friend of the “new 
industrial plan to save Scotland,” 
Rowen Engineering Co) who ap- 
peared as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, condemning organised protest, 
in the Saturday evening BBC-TV pro- 
gramme, Your Witness. I'd say a sign 
of things to come in Scotland. Thank 
goodness, at least, that here his side 
were defeated! 


Walter Morrison, 
70 Cookehill Place, Glasgow. 


Paul Derrick on the Donovan Report 


Full fruits for the workers? 


The Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations 
has taken three years to produce its 
Report and has been criticised more 
for what it has not said than for what 
it has said and recommended. It is a 
massive report of 350 pages and 
much of what it says will be generally 
accepted as good sense. 


Many will agree, for example, with 
its proposals to increase security of 
employment and with the plan to set 
up Labour Tribunals in order to sort 
out industrial problems before they 
lead to disputes. Some will be more 
doubtful about the proposed Indus- 
trial Relations Commission which will 
be likely to be seen as the hand of 
the Government in industry, persuad- 
ing wage-earners to exercise restraint 
in the kind of fatherly way that the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
promotes mergers and take-overs 
among employers. 

The main conclusion of the Royal 
Commission is, however, that wage- 
bargaining should take place mainly 
at the company or plant level rather 
than at the national level. This is a 
conclusion that may not be particu- 
larly welcome to the Government in 
its efforts to control wages. There has 
been much talk in official circles dur- 
ing the last few years about the need 
for greater centralisation in wage 
negotiation on the Swedish model 
rather than for more decentralisation. 
The Government’s efforts, through 
the Prices and Incomes Board, to 
control nationally negotiated wage- 


increases may well lead to a further 
increase in local bargaining and 
greater ‘“wage-drift.” And _ the 
Government may find it much harder 
to bring pressure to bear on local 
negotiators than on national trade- 
union leaders. 


Of course, more local bargaining will 
tend to mean that wage-earners will 
secure a larger share of the fruits of 
increased productivity. The TUC in 
its wage-vetting has been recommend- 
ing negotiators to take company 
profits into account when pressing 
local wage-claims: and the report of 
the Royal Commission will encourage 
them to press such claims with 
vigour. The Economist has long been 
calling for more local wage-bargain- 
ing as being less likely to increase 
costs and prices: and the Royal Com- 
mission itself argues that it will help 
to relate rewards to performance and 
incomes to output. 


Jumbo-sized 


On the other hand, trade unionists 
may not welcome the idea of workers 
for more efficient companies being 
encouraged to earn substantially 
more than those doing similar work 
for less efficient companies. The gen- 
eral theme that workers should share 
in the fruits of company productivity 
is one that has been blessed by the 
Government in its efforts to promote 
Productivity Bargaining: but some- 


thing more than local wage-bargain- 
ing is needed to give wage-earners a 
real sense of sharing in the fruits of 
increased productivity. 


What is needed, in my view, is a 
Jumbo-sized Productivity Bargain 
under which the Government, in its 
promised legislation on the “ philoso- 
phy” of the company, sets a perma- 
nent limit on the return as well as 
the liability of the shareholder and 
provides for worker-participation in 
residual company earnings. 


To prevent this leading to unduly 
large differences in earnings the 
legislation would have to provide for 
some consumer-participation in res- 
sidual earnings which might be dis- 
tributed at the same rate per cent on 
purchases as on wages and salaries. 
Moreover, the share for workers 
would not necessarily go to them 
wholly in a cash bonus. They might 
share in them to some extent in wel- 
fare benefits, and they might also 
agree that some part of such residual 
company earnings should accrue to 
union funds for the benefit of all 
workers in the industry. 


The local bargaining proposed by the 
Royal Commission would go some 
way towards relating incomes to out- 
put: but what is needed is legislation 
which will go further by securing for 
workers by hand and by brain the 
full fruits of their industry, and the 
most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible, on a basis of 
Common Ownership. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive te ae than first 
ost Monday (Friday preferred). 
1. Inciide ate, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


21 June, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 6.30 pm, Antiuniversity, 49 Riv- 
ington Street. Satish Kumar will meet with 
members of the Antiuniversity and others in- 
terested to talk about Gandhi. 


LONDON W8. 7.30 & 9 pm, Central Library, 
Hornton Street. ‘‘ The War Game."’ Adm Free, 
Collection. Kensington/Chelsea CND: Kensing- 
ton/Chelsea & Fulham/Hammersmith Councils 
for Peace in Vietnam. Speaker, Lord Gifford, 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘' White Hart,’’ Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


21-23 June, Fri-Sun 


SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 6.30 pm Friday to 
4.30 pm Synday. The Hayes Conference Centre. 
“‘Investigation into Psychic Studies, Rational 
Approach.” Speakers: Paul Beard, President 
the College of Psychic Science: Anita Gregory, 
co-editor of ‘‘ Cosmos ’’: Michael Wilson, Direc- 
tor Rudolph Steiner Sunfield Children’s Homes. 
Ras all welcome, Fellowship of Friends 
of Truth. 


22 June, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Helpers wel- 


Peace News and peace literature. 
comed, Chris Shellard. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
12 Jesus Lane. Pre-Alconbury discussion & 
briefing meeting. All interested welcome. 
Alconbury 29 June (ad hoc) Cttee. 


WINDSOR. 2.30 pm. Park Street (off Sheet 
Street) park entrance. Non-violent demonstra- 
tion in Windsor outside the oifices of Daw 
Chemical subsidiary. March through shopping 
centre with leaflets. Dow Windsor Ad Hoc 
Committee. 


22-23 June, Sat-Sun 


PORTSMOUTH. K Block, Park Road. Void, a 
gathering situation evolve interaction two day 
focus trans media energy exchange. Nucleus, 
People, Exploding Galaxy, Hugh Davies, John 
Sharkey, John Stevens, SME, Malcolm Carder, 
Music of India, Richard Orton, Yoko Ono, 
underground films, local pods poetry, music, 
theatre, events, lights, food, drink, pads. All 
welcome. 


23 June, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation ’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
& PPU speakers. 


HASTINGS, 6-9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Details: 
INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards, Sus- 
sex. Tel, Hastings 3335. 


KENSINGTON, 2.30 pm. Old Court Place (in 
front of Fire Station), Deputation to deliver a 
message to the Soviet Embassy against the 
dispatch of Russian arms to Nigeria. March: 
Kensington Road, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park 
Corner, Grosvenor Place, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, Bressenden Place, Victoria Street, Par- 
liament Square, Whitehall, No 10 (to deliver 
another message calling for unilateral action 
against sending British arms to Nigeria). Dis- 
perse Horse Guards Ave. Save Biafra Cttee. 


LONDON, 1.45 pm. Hamilton Place (opp Hyde 
Park Corner), March to Trafalgar Square for 
tally 3 pm. ‘‘ Oppose Apartheid, Support Afri- 
can Freedom Fighters.’’ Speakers: Oliver 
Tambo, Andrew Faulds, Jack Jones, George 
Kiloh, Joan Lestor, Paul Oestreicher, David 
Steel, Sponsored by Africa Bureau, CARD, 
MCE, Friends of Frelimo. 


LONDON WC1, 3.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. London YAPPU meeting to 
discuss summer programme. 


24 June, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 4.30 to 6.30 pm. Victoria Square 
(by Town Hall) Vietnam Vigil on the eve of 
Vietnam Declaration Day, Birmingham Council 


for Peace in Vietnam. 


LONDON WC1, 7 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
Pedestrian Treasure Hunt with prize and re- 
freshments. Fellowship of Reconciliation (Lon- 
don Union Youth). 


LONDON W11. 7 pm, Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm, Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local ac- 
tivity. Tel, 061-881/1788. 


25 June, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm. '' Lord Bex- 
ley "' (opp Clock Tower). Bexleyheath Folk 
Centre, Peace Action Group. 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation, INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, St 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Open meeting & dis- 
cussion group. INVOLVE (International Volun- 
tary Village Enterprise). Details, phone 
Hastings 3335. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 
LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 


6 Endsleigh Street. Current Affairs & the PPU 
London Area members’ meeting. PPU. 


26 June, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm, 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 

LONDON NWI. 8.30-11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver Collection. 

LONDON WC1,. 8 pm. Catholic Chaplaincy, 111 
Gower Street. Meeting to plan action for needs 
of Simon Community for cash and publicity: 


Guerilla Theatre, strategy of using this form of 
drama to help the struggle on skid-row. Par- 
ticularly welcome offers of help in any way: 
Established or aspiring actors, writers, make- 
up people, Simon Community. 


27 June, Thursday 


BATH. Alsalom Gallery, 1 Princess Buildings. 
Bath Fringe Festival with Dennis Gould, George 
Dowden, Ian Breakwell, Mike Horowitz, J. 
Henry Moore, sitar player Mike Blann & accom- 
panists. Details: tel, Bath 63761, Bath 
Anarchists, 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 


Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 
HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘* The 
Freedom Folk ’’—Folksong, ballads, blues & 


poetry. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Herbert Williamson ‘‘ Slides of Es- 
sex.’’ E10 & Ell PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
ae all welcome. Christian Non-violent 
ction, 


29 June, Saturday 


ALCONBURY. 2 pm, meet Alconbury Village. 
3 pm Alconbury USAF Base. Close down all US 
bases in Britain: Do-it-Yourself dissociation 
from war in Vietnam. Leaflets, stickers, and 
briefings from Alconbury 29 June (ad hoc) 
Cttee, 13 Goodwin Street, London N4. Tel, 
272/5524, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
Summer Peace Party & Barbecue, All-inclusive 
admission 6s6d, London Youth FoR. 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. The Arts Lab, 182 
Drury Lane, Bring & buy book-sale in aid of 
Child Poverty Action Group and the Arts 
Laboratory. Books for sale may be left at 
CPAG Office, 1 Macklin Street, WC2 any day 
between 9.30 am & 5.30 pm. 


NEWARK, 8 am. Market Place. ‘‘ Motorcade ” 
to travel to C100 demonstration at Alconbury 
USAF Base. Offers of help, transport, etc, to 
Pete Freer, 37 Bullpit Lane, Balderton, Newark, 


“Tf I have to lay an egg for my 
country, I’ll do it,” said comedian 
Bob Hope recently in a speech 
given to Army Cadets at West 
Point, American equivalent to 
our own Sandhurst. Trouble is, 
he’s been doing just that for 
years. 


e s 2 


There’s an awful lot of hypocrisy 
being written round this issue of 
the Tory Peers clashing with the 
Government’s move to strengthen 
world-sanctions against Rhodesia. 
When the Commonwealth Immi- 
grants Bill was _ bull-dozed 
through Parliament some little 
while back, there was no talk 
then of “grave constitutional 
crisis” — indeed, some _news- 
Papers opposed to the Bill were 
suggesting that the House of 
Lords should throw out the Bill 
with the contempt it deserved, 
panos as if it were their patriotic 
uty. 


Of course, the whole thing is one 
gigantic farce anyway. Mind you, 
I don’t agree with the Editor of 
the Morning Star, who is calling 
for total abolition of the House 
of Lords. Personally I am for the 
retention of the Second Chamber 
—it shows great potential for de- 
velopment as a major tourist 
attraction. I would increase the 
stipend presently enjoyed by 
their Lordships to ten shillings 
an hour plus free luncheon 
vouchers and merely ask in re- 
turn that they do some tipsy 
Morris Dancing in their moth- 
eaten finery round the Woolsack 
on Empire Day and Trafalgar 
Sunday. 


ae * * 


Nat Hentoff, columnist on the 
American Village Voice, reports 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


SO ed hh 


the following news-item from the 
bottom of the front-page of 
the February 22 Chelsea-Clinton 
News—‘ Army Private First Class 
Francis Monahan, age 20, son of 
Mr and Mrs Herbert Monahan of 
457 West 49th Street, was as- 
signed as nuclear weapons as- 
semblyman near Cu Chi, Vietnam, 
January 7.” 


* * * 


There’s something disturbing 
about the new craze among stu- 
dent militants for clenched fists 
held high in the air. One almost 
expects to be overwhelmed with- 
out warning by guttural barks of 
“Non Pasaran!” As for the 
present style of singing The, In- 
ternationale as a gesture of fra- 
ternal solidarity — usually out-of- 
tune, as at the end of the 
international jamboree with Ro- 
bert MacKenzie on BBC TV last 
Thursday—well, the last time I 
heard that sung with any fervour 
in this Green and Septic Isle was 
when my father came home from 
the Spanish Civil War. It sounded 
pretty poor then, and last Thurs- 
day it reminded me even more of 
a funeral dirge. 


* * x 


And now for our old friend, 
faults in the channel of com- 


munication.” Liberal sociologists 
tell us that riots and revolutions 
occur because of “failures in 
communication.” The existential- 
ists have taught us that nobody 
communicates with anybody these 
days, not even in bed. And Sir 
Brynmoor Jones, Vice-Chancellor 
of Hull University, now asserts 
that the basic reason behind stu- 
dent unrest is “a break-down in 
communication.” But what does 
Sir Brynmoor see as worth-while 
and workable communication? In 
his own words, “Some members 
of staff make great efforts to 
keep in touch with students, ask- 
ing them to their homes for tea 
or sherry.” Is he serious? 


* * * 


News of a bizarre working _alli- 
ance reaches me from North 
Carolina, via Liberation News 
Service. The leading light in a 
campaign against prison condi- 
tions in the State Prison—which 
led in April to a prison revolt in 
which guards killed six and 
wounded 77—is one Lloyd Jacobs, 
King Kleagle of the local Ku 
Klux, Klan. 


He’s been campaigning ever since 
he served a term inside in 1959 
and has set up a “ North Carolina 
Justice Committee.” How he fits 
it in with his other spare-time 
role isn’t clear, but in a recent 
leaflet he goes so far as to say, 
“Tt is time the White Man and 
the Black Man joined together in 
peace "—and he’s on record as 
inviting the President of the local 
NAACP to join him in a demon- 
stration. 


Well, perhaps there is more hope 
with a man who says “I am 
prejudiced, but—” instead of 
“T’m not prejudiced, but—.” 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 

PEANUTS FOLK CLUB. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate, EC2, Saturday, June 22. 
Peter Charlton & George Harrison. Host: 
Nick Harrison, 


Personal 
CORNWALL. Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home-produced 


vegetables. Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer, 8s6d dozen, Durex 
Fetherlite, 14s6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack, 
12s dozen. Real Skins, three for 15séd. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


THE ’CROSS FRONTIERS Language Centre, 
incorporating the International Discussion 
Forum, welcomes new participants, Write 
to Helen Mayer, Box No 850. 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3, SWI 4192. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and 
Housmans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday 
(and Housmans all day Saturday). 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 per year pays for 
automatic regular dispatches of latest 
peace pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc, 
from many organisations, and Housmans 
literature lists. 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
Start Now! 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed at Peace 
News Offices Wednesday (5-8.30 pm) and 
Thursdays (office hours) to help pack the 
paper. 5 Caledonian Road (Kings Cross 
tube) Lendon Ni. 


For sale 


POSTERS PRINTED, quickly and cheaply. 
50 size 20” x 15” for 69s post free, Quota- 
lions on request. Five day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the 
Party Songsters in their 1964 General 
Election theme song, ‘'Let’s Go With 
Labour.’’ Did they really promise these 
things? Get the record for 2s6d (postage 
6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N11. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647. ‘‘ Harold Muggins is a 
Martyr ''—political carnival by and with 
John Arden, Margaretta D’Arcy, and 
CAST: Thu, Fri, Sat, Sun—7.30 pm. Tem- 
porary membership 1s. 1 Goldington St, 


NW1. Tube: Kings Cross or Mornington 
Cres. Late night agit-prop shows Fri & 
Sat, 11 pm. 


